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LET  T 


Dear  Sir, 

HAD  I  no  other  inducement  for 
giving  you  my  fentiments  in  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  fubjedt  of  Inoculation, 
than^  barely,  that  you  defired  it  of 
me,  I  jfhould  certainly  efteem  that  one  fuffi- 
dent:  but  when  to  this  you  added  your  rea- 
fon  for  afking  it ;  that  you  might  be  enabled 
to  eftablifh  fome  fenfible  and  valuable  friends 
of  your’s,  in  the  country,  in  a  firmer  perfua- 
fion  of  the  propriety  of  the  pradtice,  a  point, 
in  which  I  affured  you  I  was  myfelf  per- 
fedtly  fatisfied,  the  efteem  I  have  for  you, 
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muli  naturally  excite  in  me  fo  much  good¬ 
will  towards  your  friends,  that  I  could  not 
but  with  pleafure  yield  to  the  force  of  two 
fuch  prevailing  motives. 

But  though  I  have  ventured  on  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  you  are  not  to  expedt  a  ftudied 
difcourfe,  but  muft  be  content  with  fuch 
mifcellaneous  reflections,  as  my  mind 
fuggefts  without  much  deep  atten¬ 
tion  ;  much  like  what  pa(Ted  in  our  con- 
verfation  the  morning  you  went  out  of 
town. 

It  is,  I  prefume,  with  this  argument,  as 
with  many  others:  Truth  lies  juft  at  the 
door,  but,  inftead  of  (looping  to  take  it  up, 
we  proudly  gaze  too  high,  and  (tumbling  over 
the  thre(hold,  mifs  what  we  pretend  to  be 
feeking  after:  thus  it  has  been,  that  the  la¬ 
boured  reafonings  of  fome  zealous  difpu- 
tants  againft  Inoculation  have  fo  perplexed 
the  controverfy,  by  drawing  more  into  it  than 
fairly  belongs  to  it,  that  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  there  fhould  be  found,  even 
among  people,  neither  wanting  in  under- 
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ftanding,  or  good  intention,  many  who  en- 
tertain  fcruples  about  the  defenfibility  of  the 
pradtice : 

I  need  not  take  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe 
many  of  the  extravagant  things,  which  fome 
of  thefe  zealots  have  advanced  ;  a  fpecimen, 
or  two,  will  enough  inform  you  of  their  turn 
for  argument,  and  convince  you,  I  doubt 
not,  at  the  fame  time,  that  neither  integrity, 
or  knowledge,  had  any  over-ftrong  connexi¬ 
ons  with  the  warmth  they  (hewed  on  the 
occafion. 

I  have  not  the  fermons  by  me,  for  it  was 
from  pulpits  thefe  ft  range  things  were  ut¬ 
tered  ;  but  I  give  them  as  quoted  by  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  in  the  preface  to  hisTreatife  on 
Inoculation,  publifhed  in  1754.  £  The  ear- 

*  lieft  theological  combatant,  fays  he,  cer- 
6  tainly  fet  out  with  more  zeal  than  know- 
6  ledge,  when  without  debating  about  the 
4  antiquity  of  the  Small-pox,  he  came  to  the 
£  matter  at  once,  and  roundly  affirmed  the 
6  devil  inoculated  Job/  cc  He  fuppofes  his 
difeafe  that  confluence  of  inflammatory 
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cc  puftules,  which,  he  obferves,  is  now  in- 
cc  cident  to  moft  men  ;  that  it  might  be  con- 
cc  veyed  to  him  by  fome  fuch  way  as  that  of 
cc  inoculation,  and  concludes,  that  he  does 
cc  not  fee  what  can  be  advanced  to  invalidate 
cc  the  fuppofition.” — This  fermon,  I  think, 
was  preached  about  thirty  years  ago. 

From  another  fermon  of  more  modern 
date,  viz,  1753,  the  Dodtor  quotes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  paffage:  “  it  will  be 
€C  hard  to  produce,  out  of  the  huge  fyftem 
€C  of  hurtful  inventions,  ever  an  inftance  big 
cc  with  more  Infidelity  and  Atheism, 
cc  than  this  of  Inoculation.” 

The  bifhop  of  Worcefter  within  thefe 
very  few  years  pa  ft  preached  a  fermon,  be¬ 
fore  the  Governors  of  the  Small-pox  Hofpi- 
tal,  great  part  of  which  is  exprefly  a  defence 
of  Inoculation :  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  the  difputes,  when  the  practice  was  but 
in  its  infancy,  one  bifhop  at  leaft,  and  feve- 
ral  others  of  the  clergy,  had  their  children 
inoculated :  to  have  juft  mentioned  to  you 
thefe  particulars  feems  reply  fufficient  to  this 
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wrong-headed  prieft’s  charge  of  Atheifmand 
Infidelity. 

There  have  been,  likewife,  objetions  railed 
by  medical  writers ;  all,  or  moft,  of  which 
have  been  fupported  by  hypothetical  rea- 
fonings,  not  by  an  appeal  to  fair  fats  and 
experiments,  which  alone  ought  to  decide  in 
the  cafe:  I  pafs  thefe  over  at  prefent,  but 
may,  probably,  be  led  to  touch  upon  them* 
as  I  go  on. 


That  I  may  obferve  fome  order  in  writ¬ 
ing,  I  {hall  firfl;  give  you  a  {hort  account  of 
the  introduction  of  the  practice  of  Inocula¬ 
tion. — Next  fome  eftimate  of  the  fuperior 
advantage  of  fuccefs  the  artificial  claims  over 
the  natural  way  of  infection. — Then,  at¬ 
tempt  to  (hew  to  what  natural  caufes  this 
fuccefs  is  owing.-— And,  laftly,  affert,  and 
defend  the  confiftency  of  the  practice  with 
our  duty,  to  God,  to  ourfelves,  our  families, 
and  to  the  community  in  general. 

It  remains,  I  believe,  unfettled,  at  what 
asra  of  time  the  pratice  of  Inoculation  had 
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Its  origin,  and,  from  what  occafion.  It  might 
be  the  refult  of  reflection  and  judgment,  but 
was,  more  probably,  an  accidental  difcovery: 
at  leaft,  if  that  fhews  it  to  have  been  fo,  it 
was  firfb  ufed,  as  far  as  is  known,  among 
the  un-lettered:  and,  it  might  be  well 
it  was  fo,  nor  is  it  the  firft  great  difcovery 
that  has  come  out  thus :  for,  had  fome  fort 
of  learned  men,  I  would  mean  fuch  who 
are  poffeffed  only  of  mere  learning,  got  hold 
of  the  invention,  before  experience  had 
given  fiifficient  weight  to  it,  they  would, 
perhaps,  have  theorized  it  quite  away  ;  they 
have  attempted  it  fince,  and  the  world  might 
have  been  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the 
practice  :  for  the  humour  of  philofophizing 
deeply  on  matters  of  eafy  comprehenfion, 
which  feme  affedt,  is  very  apt  to  lead  the 
mind  into  a  maze,  and  take  it  off  from  the 
perception  of  Ample  truths :  while  men  of 
plainer  parts,  having  no  fuch  perverfities  to 
mifguide  their  underftandings,  ufually  fee 
the  force  of  fadts,  and  fubmit  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  cornmon-fenfe  ;  of  themfelves,  it 
honeftly  followed,  generally  fufficient,  in 
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the  affairs  of  life,  to  guide  us  to  what  is 
right  and  ufeful. 

But  from  whatever  occafion  the  practice 
took  birth,  it  feems  clear  that  it  has  been 
long  in  ufe  among  the  Afiatics,  the  Circaf- 
fians  efpecially,  (and,  it  is  fuppofed,  among 
other  nations  bordering  upon  the  Cafpian 
fea)  whofe  principal  view  in  performing  the 
operation,  on  their  daughters  at  leaft,  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  prefervation  of  their  beauty, 
for  which,  it  feems,  they  are  remarkable, 
that  they  might  gain  greater  profits  from  the 
fale  of  them,  among  the  Turks  and  Perfians, 
for  their  Seraglios.  But  whatever  might  be  the 
motive,  if  this  fecurity  to  their  features  was 
the  event,  it  is  a  conclufion  natural  enough 
to  make,  that  their  health  could  not  be  im¬ 
paired,  much  lefs  their  lives  put  in  danger 
from  the  operation ;  fince  it  is  from  the  pau¬ 
city  of  the  puftules,  and  their  rarely  leav¬ 
ing  any  unfeemly  fears,  or  even  ftrong 
pits,  that  beauty  is  prefer ved :  and,  it  is  from 
the  fame  paucity  of  the  eruptions,  that  life 
is  fo  generally  fecure,  both  under  the  artifi¬ 
cial  and  natural  Small-pox. 


The 


The  practice,  or  fomething  analogous  t©: 
it,  has  been  underftood  to  have  been  long 
ufed  in  China,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fo, 
for  many  years  back,  at  lead  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  no  farther  from  us  than  Wales, 
if  their  method  was  dridlly  Inoculation  ;  for 
the  communication  of  the  Small-pox  by  art 
has  been  fomewhat  differently  pradtifed  in 
different  places.  I  need  not  flop  to  explain 
thefe  things  to  you,  as  it  can  be  of  no  ufe, 
nor,  I  fuppofe,  of  any  amufement  to  one 
out  of  the  profeffion  of  medicine;  my  in¬ 
tention  being  only  to  enforce  the  prudential 
reafons  for  having  the  operation  perform¬ 
ed,  not  to  defcribe  the  manner  of  doing 
it,  which,  with  the  neceffary  apparatus, 
has  been  fufficiently  explained  by  other 
hands. 

i 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  lad  century  it 
was,  it  feems,  introduced  into  Turkey,  or 
rather  revived:  a  Theffalian  woman  prac- 
tifed  it  many  years  at  Condantinople,  even  to 
the  inoculating,  I  think,  about  ten  thou- 
fand  :  thefe  were  not  Turks,  whofe  dodtrine 
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concerning  fate  retrains  them,  but  Euro¬ 
peans,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 

i  5 

Near  forty  years  ago  the  practice  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  England  by  Lady  Wortley 
Mountague,  whofe  fon  was  inoculated  at 
Conftantinople ;  and  afterwards,  on  her  re¬ 
turn  to  London,  her  daughter  was  here  ino¬ 
culated.  And,  feme  experiments  having 
been  made  on  a  few  condemned  malefactors 
with  fuccefs,  the  prefent  King  had  his  chil¬ 
dren  inoculated,  and  the  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  great  perfonages,  and  by  fe- 
veral  private  families:  and,  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  the  prablice  has  fpread  confide- 
rably  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  our 
American  colonies,  and  as  late  accounts 
have  informed  us,  it  begins  to  gain  credit 
in  France,  Holland,  and  Geneva. 

It  is  my  purpofe  to  be  concife  on  every 
head,  andtogiveyou  rather  hints  than  tedious 
accounts:  what  therefore  has  been  faid  on 
this  part  of  the  fubjedl,  you  will,  I  believe, 
think  fufficient. 
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Next,  as  to  the  calculation  concerning  Its 
fuccefs. — This  is,  I  fuppofe,  a  matter  not  to 
be  fettled  with  any  very  precife  accuracy  : 
nor  is  it,  for  the  defence  of  the  practice, 
abfolutely  necefiary  ;  it  is  enough  that  there 
is  an  acknowledged  great  fuperiority  of  fuc¬ 
cefs,  which  the  artificial  claims  over  the  na¬ 
tural  way  of  infection.  Among  about  two 
thoufand  inoculated  patients,  for  fome  years 
paft,  under  the  care  of  two  or  three  eminent 
burgeons  of  this  city,  there  have  not  been 
above  two  or  three  mifearriages.  A  mer- 
chant  of  St.  Chriftophers,  when  the  Small¬ 
pox  raged  in  a  neighbouring  iiland,  with  his 
own  hands  inoculated  three  hundred  of  his 
negroes,  from  the  ages  of  five  to  thirty- 
five,  without'  loling  one,  as  Dr.  Mead  has 
informed  us  in  a  treatife  of  his  on  the 
Small-pox ;  others  may  not  have  fucceeded 
fo  well,  nor  indeed  was  the  fuccefs  fo  appa¬ 
rent  on  the  firft  introduction  of  the  pra&ice 
among  us,  as  it  is  at  this  day.— In  the  Small¬ 
pox  Hofpital  they  have  loft  but  three  out  of 
724.  Two  died  out  of  the  firft  13  1,  and 
but  one  out  of  the  laft  593,  as  their  printed 
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account  informs  us,  which  takes  in  fix  or 
feven  years  paft ;  and,  in  the  Foundling  Ho¬ 
spital,  there  have  been  inoculated,  as  I  have/ 
been  informed  by  Mr.Tomkyns,  one  of  the 
furgeons  of  that  hofpital,near  300  children,  of 
whom  one  only  has  died.— But  putting  toge¬ 
ther  every  calculation  from  the  feveral  accounts 
that  have  been  collected,  the  mo  ft  the  favourers 
of  Inoculation  will  admit  the  mifcarriages 
to  be  eftimated  at,  is  one  in  one  hundred: 
indeed,  for  my  own  part,  taking  in  all  the 
accounts  I  have  feen,  I  am  firmly  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  by  this  computation  they  fcarcely 
do  Inoculation  juftice.— Flo wever,  let  it  be 
admitted  at  this  calculation,  for  it  is  fup- 
port  enough  to  the  practice,  fince  it  is  be¬ 
yond  difpute  that  one,  in  five,  fix,  or  feven, 
die  under  the  natural  difeafe. 

Now,  to  what  caufes,  as  well  as  we  can 
trace  them,  would  you  not  naturally  afk, 
ihould  this  fuperiorky  of  fuccefs  be  owing? 
And,  this  I  have  engaged  to  endeavour  to 
fhew. — Now,  there  feems  to  be  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  feveral  caufes,  which  I  will,  as 
briefly  as  I  can,  enumerate, 
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The  natural  Small-pox  is  received  into 
every  habit  of  body,  and  under  every  acci¬ 
dental  change  of  circum  fiance  attendant  on 
that  habit.  A  good  habit  for  the  reception 
{  to-day  may,,  by  to-morrow,  through  fome 
irregularity,  or  unavoidable  caufe,  be  changed 
into  a  bad  one;  and  a  bad  habit,  by  the 
fame  means,  rendered  worfe;  for,  amidft 
the  various  intercourfe  of  life,  errors  may  be 
eaffly  committed,  and  injuries  to  the  health 
luffered.— Children,  efpeeially  boys,  from 
live  or  fix  to  twelve  or  fourteen  vears  of  ace, 
are  perpetually  heating  themfelves,  through 
their  active  propenfities  to  fports,  fuited  to 
their  years. — The  young  and  fpirited,  among 
our  gentry,  when  fpringing  into  the  vigour 
of  life,  ufually  engage  liberally  in  exercife, 
as  dancing,  fencing,  hunting,  &e*  Some 
indulge  in  high  living,  and,  perhaps,  run  into 
other  intemperances  in  the  perfuit  of  their 
pleafures:  and  all,  even  of  both  fexes,  pro¬ 
bably,  at  one  time  or  other,  crowd  amidfl 
the  heat  of  drawing-rooms,  the  theatres,  or 
other  public  aflemblies:  from  thefe  places 
hilling  out  into  the  cold  air,  from  whole 
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hurtful  influence  at  fuch  a  time,  with  all  the 
cautions  prudence  can  fugged,  they  cannot 
always  be  fecure.  It  wants  no  illuftration, 
that,  under  all  thefe  circum  dances,  and  many 
more  that  may  be  imagined,  if  the  Small¬ 
pox  fhould  feize  them,  their  cafe  would  not 
be  free  from  danger. — -Nay,  for  aught  any 
one  can  know,  they  may,  by  thefe  means, 
be  railing  fuel,  for  the  heightning  an  infec¬ 
tion,  imbibed  already ;  for  the  Small-pox, 
as  eruptions,  the  confequence  of  an  infec¬ 
tion,  is  not,  it  may  be  fairly  prefumed,  the 
work  of  a  day  3  but  the  infectious  particles 
have  been,  probably,  exerting  their  influ¬ 
ence  feveral  days,  before  the  leaft  alarming; 
fymptom  of  the  diftemper  fhews  itfelf. 

/ 

Among  the  defcending  claffes  of  mankind 
you  will  find  the  fame  fort  of  perfuits  en¬ 
gaged  in,  varied  only  in  the  mode,  and  con- 
fequently  the  fame  kind  of  effects  may  be 
expeCted  to  arife. 

% 

Now  the  practice  of  Inoculation,  when, 
conducted  by  a  proper  guide,  promifes  as 
much  as  feems  within  the  power  of  human 
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art,  to  anticipate  thefe  hazards.— It  guards 
the  intended  patient  from  extreme  exercife, 
from  irregularities  of  diet,  and  of  every  other 
kind. — If  the  habit  of  body  is  a  good  one,  it 
profefles  to  keep  it  fo; — if  a  bad  one,  it  em¬ 
ploys  proper  means  to  correct  it,  before  the 
infertion  of  the  infection.— It  choofes  the 
moft  temperate  feafon  of  the  year  for  the 
operation  :  or,  if  neceffity  requires  it  to  be 
performed,  in  order  to  obviate  the  danger, 
which  a  prefent  popularity  of  the  natural  di~ 
idem  per  may  threaten,  it  regulates,  as  much 
as  may  be,  the  forbidding  temperature  of 
the  feafon.— The  fu miner’s  heat  is  mode¬ 
rated  by  fhade,  perflation  of  the  patient’s 
chamber,  and  thin  coverings — Fruits,  andfub- 
acid  drinks,  aflifl:  farther  in  cooling  the  blood. 
—The  winter’s  cold  is  refilled  by  warm  ap¬ 
parel,  good  fires,  and  additional  bed-clothes, 
-—and,  if  the  blood  wants  to  be  invigorated, 
warm  medicines,  or  a  more  generous  diet* 
will  accomplifih  this  end. 

The  manner,  in  which  the  particles  of  con¬ 
tagion  are  infufed,  may  contribute  likewife 
towards  the  mildnefs  of  the  diflemper,  for 

they 
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they  are  inferted  into  the  fkin,  remote  from, 
and  with  guards  upon,  the  principal  organs  of 
life,  the  lungs  and  brain;  and  thus  conveyed 
into  the  blood  may  become  foftned  or  mer 
liorated,  as  to  their  degree  of  virulence  in 
themfelv.es, — at  lead;  it  feems  fo  from  the 
known  effedt  of  a  mild  degree  of  the  diftem- 
per  being  produced,  though  matter  taken 
from  a  bad  fort  of  the  natural  Small-pox  has 
been  ufed  in  Inoculation :  unlefs  this  event 
flioqld  be  wholly  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  preparation. — The  particles  of  infedtion 
are  inferted  too  in  a  fort  of  limited  quantity, 
whereas,  in  the  natural  way  of  infection,  the 
quantity  of  the  variolous  effluvia  can  fcarcely 
be  circumfcribed  in  imagination.— Not  that 
I  would  lay  too  much  ftrefs  upon  thefe  re¬ 
marks,  for  experience  fairly  fhews,  as  was 
juft  now  hinted,  that  it  is  the  good  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  body,  whether,  according  to  na¬ 
ture,  or  procured  by  art,  joined  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  before  and  after  the  reception  of 
the  infedtion,  that  principally  influences  the 
event. 

Now  I  have  mentioned  the  management, 
or  treatment,  of  the  diftemper,  after  it  is  re¬ 
ceived. 
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ceived,  give  me  leave  to  perfue  a  hint  it  fug- 
gefts  to  me,  of  no  fmall  confideration,  and,  if 
I  miftake  not,  much  to  the  advantage  of 
Inoculation, 

The  natural  Small -pox,  we  have  obferved, 
feizes  promifcuoufly  perfons  of  all  forts  of 
temperaments,  in  all  feafons  too,  and  under 
every  difference  in  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
air. — -It  invades  too  in  all  places, — in  town, 
dr  in  country,  and  in  different  parts  of  each. 
—You  put  yourfelf  under  the  care  of,  per¬ 
haps,  the  practitioner  who  dwells  neareft  to 
you,  or  who  happens  to  be  fir  ft  recom¬ 
mended.— You  may  know  little  of  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  this  perfon,  or  if  you  fliould  have 
faith  in  him,  from  your  fuppofed  knowledge 
of  him,  it  may  be  faith  without  any  real 
diflinCtion  of  his  medical  capacity,  which  it 
will  be  difficult  for  you  to  difcriminate: 
fliould  it  happen  now  that  this  practitioner, 
let  his  denomination  in  phyfic  be  what  it  will, 
fhould  entertain  fome  of  the  old  notions  com 
cerning  malignity  (a  term  which,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  our  fagacious  countryman  Dr.  Sy¬ 
denham,  had  caufed  more  deftruCtion  to 

mankind 
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mankind  than  the  invention  of  gunpowder) 
and,  with  thefe  notions,  the  neceffity  of  op*» 
pofing  it  by  high  cordials,  and  a  hot  regi¬ 
men,  in  order  to  expel  the  malignant  parti” 
cles  from  the  blood,  and  drive  out  the  pock* 
as  the  phrafe  is,  you  may  have  a  difeafe,  of 
iifelf,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  inflammatory  enough, 
foon  heightned  into  aduftion :  or,  fhould  he, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  a  judicious  re- 
ftriclion  on  the  practice,  have  affumed  a  re¬ 
gard  to  the  cooler  regimen,  he  may  err,  on 
this  fide,  by  evacuations,  acids,  nitre,  and 
cool  air,  till  the  eruptions  are  totally  fup~ 
prefled,  and  the  patient  is  chilled  into  death  : 
and,  if  we  farther  place  to  the  account  the 
influence,  which  fome  of  your  knowing 
nurfes  have  in  families,  who,  in  the  prefent 
cafe  at  leaft,  are  feldom  acquainted  with 
much  more,  than  how  to  fuffocate  the  patient 
within  clofe  curtains,  and  heaped-up  bed¬ 
clothes,  you  will  not  be  at  a  lofs,  if  to  this 
you  add  too  the  danger  from  the  diftemper, 
in  fome  cafes,  even  under  the  moft  fkilful 
treatment,  to  conceive,  what  infinite  hazards 
mu  ft  be  rifqued  from  fuch  frequent  caufes 
as  thefe  are. 
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But  to  few,  if  any  of  thefe  hazards  are 
you  liable  when  you  inoculate.  You  have 
time  to  deliberate,  where  you  will  reiide — to 
caft  about  to  prepare  yourfelf — and  to  place 
the  conduct  of  that  preparation,  and  of  the 
fubfequent  management,  in  the  hands  of  per- 
fons  perfectly  verfed  in  the  practice,  with, 
perhaps,  fcarcely  one  of  the  Inoculators  go¬ 
verned  by  any  precarious  hypothefis,  but  all 
eftablifhed  in  right  principles  drawn  from, 
rational  experience,  the  only  folid  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  medicine:  I  need  not  point 
out  who  thefe  are  in  town  :  Indeed  the 
practice  is  now  fo  generally  efpoufed,  and  fo 
well  underftood,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  here  in  fixing  the  choice  ;  and  fo  much, 
likewife,  has  it  extended  itfelf  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  there  will  be  found  few 
country  towns  of  any  note,  even  where  no 
phyficians  refide,  but  what  furniffi,  as  well 
as  London,  practitioners  of  abilities,  if  they 
have  given  any  tolerable  application  to  it,  to 
conduct  a  procefs,  concerning  which,  no 
learned  chimeras,  to  millead  the  judgment, 

have 
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have  yet  got  foundation,  but  all  is  the  refult 
of  plain  obfervation,  and  common  fenfe. 

I  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  fay  thus 
much  to  you  on  this  head,  in  order  to  take 
off  any  uneafy  impreffions,  which  your 
friends  might  have,  fhould  Inoculation  be 
their  choice,  and  fhould  it  at  any  time  be 
inconvenient  to  them  to  have  the  operation 
performed  in  town,  where  the  fulleft  affif» 
tance  is  always  to  be  had,  and  which,  peo¬ 
ple  of  fortune,  as  they  need  not,  fo  they  fel- 
dom  choofe  to  be  without. — And  that  I 
have  not  advanced  thefe  things  at  random, 
with  refpedt  to  one  of  the  denominations  in 
the  profeffion,  which  I  have  above  alluded 
to,  that  effay,  which  I  gave  you  to  perufe,  on 
the  preparation  and  management  necejjdry  to 
Inoculation ,  written  by  an  apothecary,  will 
enough  evince  ; — and  there  will  not,  I  fup- 
pofe,  arife  any  difpute  about  the  abilities  of 
the  other  two  branches  of  the  profeffion. 

Before  I  difmifs  this  head,  I  (hall  take 
leave  to  make  one  obfervation,  which  natu¬ 
rally  arifes  from  what  has  preceded,  and 
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which,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  humane  to 
omit ;  that,  if  the  fuccefs  of  Inoculation  does 
fo  much  depend  upon  a  good  temperament  of 
body,  and  the  cautions  ufed  to  guard  again  ft 
every  occafional  injury  to  the  health,  it  is 
obvious,  of  how  great  importance  it  is,  in 
times,  efpecially,  when  the  Small-pox  is 
epidemic,  to  perfons  who  have  not  yet  had 
them,  and  are  not  to  be  prevailed  with  to 
inoculate,  to  preferve  fuch  a  ftate  of  body, 
as  is  obferved  to  be  leaft  productive  of  a  high 
degree  of  the  diftemper,  They  fhould  avoid 
all  thofe  caufes  which  have  been  enumerated, 
as  rendering  the  natural  diftemper  dangerous, 
fuch  as  vehement  exercife,  crowded  affem- 
blies,  high  living,  and  intemperance  of  every 
kind.  The  diet  fhould  be  of  a  light,  cool¬ 
ing,  and  fubacid  kind,  and  the  body,  for 
fome  conftancy,  kept  in  a  foluble  ftate,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  conftitution  is  of  the  more  ge¬ 
nerous  kind,  and  fubjedt  to  inflammatory 
diforders.  To  perfons  indeed  of  a  different 
habit,  it  may  be  improper,  as  it  would  in 
the  preparation  for  Inoculation,  that  they 
fhould  be  kept  too  low,  or  that  evacuations 
fhould  be  ufed  too  freely  :  this  might  hazard 
the  fuccefs  in  the  artificial,  and  it  would  be 

injudicious 
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injudicious  therefore,  in  the  feconftitutions,  to 
practice  this  method  of  management,  in  ap*> 
prehen  fi  on  of  the  natural  Small-pox.? — But 
thefe  things  can  be  but  mentioned  in  gene^ 
ral;  for  as  to  the  particular  regimen  necef- 
fary  in  different  habits,  it  is  certainly  as  re- 
quifite  to  confult  feme  judicious  praditioner 
concerning  it  in  this  cafe,  as  it  is  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  Inoculation . 

I  am  now  come  to  the  mod;  important  part 
of  my  fubjed,  the  confideration  whether 
the  pradice  of  Inoculation  is  confident  with 
our  Duty  to  God, —  with  that,  likewife, 
which  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  to  our  families, 
and  to  the  fociety  in  general. 

I  fhould  be  forry  to  weaken  in  any  degree 
that  jud  reverence  and  fubmiflion  which  we 
owe  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being:  but, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  his  name  is  much 
too  often  introduced  into  thefe  kind  of  ar¬ 
guments  ,  and  fometimes,  with  a  freedom 
not  a  little  derogatory  to  his  attributes ;  as 
though  the  laws,  he  prefcribes  to  man, 
flowed  from  arbitrary  will*  and  were  mere 
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pofitive  laws  without  any  rational  motives  or 
tendencies.  Now,  this  is  fuppofing  the  laws 
of  God  to  be  inferior  to  human  laws,  in 
which  there  is  always  an  expreffion,  or  im¬ 
plication,  of  fome  reafon  for  making  them, 
and,  of  feme  good  intention  towards  thofe 
who  are  expeded  to  obey  them;  other  wife, 
they  would  not  be  the  laws  of  wifdom  and 
juftice,  but  of  caprice  and  tyranny,  which 
can,  in  no  degree,  be  the  character  of  the 
divine  laws. 

If  this  then  be  the  cafe,  I  would  afk,  how 

9  _ 

fhall  a  reafonable  Being,  allotted  to  exift, 
through  a  certain  feries  of  years,  in  a  focial  con¬ 
nexion  with  multitudes  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
and  amidft  a  number  of  inconveniencies  and 
dangers,  the  apparent  condition  of  that  ex- 
iftence,  judge  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
his  ftation,  but  by  exercihng  thofe  rational 
powers  about  them,  which  his  beneficent 
creator  has  Hefted  him  with  ?  Let  us  try 
then,  whether  we  can  fupport,  by  reason, 
the  argument  we  are  defending;  which,  if 
we  can,  we  may  reft  fatisfied,  that,  by  prac- 
tifing Inoculation,  we  fhall  commit  no  offence 

againft 
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againft  God,  nor  any  repugnance  to  true 
religion;  which,  as  the  religion  revealed 
by  God,  muft  be  compatible  with,  at  lealt 
not  contrary  to,  that  reason,  which  he 
has  given  us,  whereby  to  judge  of  all  reli¬ 
gions. 

Leaving  therefore  religion,  ftriftly  as  fuch, 
out  of  the  queftion,  not  flightingly,  but  out 
of  refpedt  to  it,  as  not  neceffary  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  the  argument  will  come  to  be  conli- 
dered  in  a  moral  and  political  light,  and  may 
be  reduced  to  this  plain  queftion.— Whether, 
with  regard  to  our  more  limited,  or  extended, 
relation  to  fociety ;  that  is  to  fay,  whether, 
under  family,  or  national  connexions,  Ino¬ 
culation  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  put  in 
practice. 

Now  the  reafons,  which  prevail  with  re¬ 
gard  to  individuals,  will  have  the  fame  force 
towards  the  aggregate,  and,  vice  verfa .  What 
one  man  therefore  may  aft  in  his  private  ca¬ 
pacity,  a  dozen  may,  as  united  in  a  family, 
and  fo,  in  gradation,  may  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity,  while  the  good  of  the  whole  is  in¬ 
tended 
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tended  and  confulted*  even  though  leiier 
evils  might,  now  and  then,  fall  out  to  feme 
particulars. 

Various  cafes  might  be  put  to  illuftrate  the 
argument:  I  have  Sometimes  turned  it  over 

in  my  mind  after  this  manner ; 

'  -  \  ; 

t  *  •  * 

I  have  fuppofed  a  prince,  defpotic  as  the 
Grand  Signor,  if  you  will,  or  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul  :  if  he  confulted  the  fecurity  and  happi- 
nefs  of  his  people  5  and,  power  ought  never 
to  be  exercifed,  but  for  fuch  purpofes;  nor 
indeed,  without  offence  to  common  fenfe, 
can  it  be  delegated,  but  with  the  intention  that 
it  fliould  be  thus  employed,  would  he  not,  if 

he  had  been  well  informed  of  the  affair, 

^  • 

reafon  thus  on  the  cafe  I  am  fuppofing  ? 

1  ( 

The  government  of,  and  power  over,  this 
people,  is  totally  in  my  hands,  and  I  ought 
to  exert  them  for  their  good. — Their  num¬ 
ber  amounts,  at  this  time,  to  feven  millions : 
Is  not  this  about  the  computation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England?— ’Till  lately  the  Small-pox 
was  a  ftranger  to  our  country.— It  has  now. 
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by  fame  means  or  other,  reached  us,  and 
may  fpread  quite  through  the  kingdom.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  calculations  I  find  made  in 
other  countries,  fhould  all  my  people  in  fuc- 
cefiion  be  feized  with  the  diftemper,  there 
would  be  loft  one  million  of  them.** — There 
is  a  method,  I  am  informed,  difcovered  of 
conveying  the  diftemper  by  inoculation,  in 
fo  mild  a  manner,  for  the  moft  part,  by 
mean$  of  fome  previous  regulations  obferved 
towards  the  patient,  that  not  above  one  in 
an  hundred*  perhaps  not  fo  many,  die  of 
the  diftemper  thus  communicated :  on  this 
eftimate,  if  all  my  people  were  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated,  I  fhould  lofe  of  them  only  feventy 
thoufand,  which  is  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  lefs  than  would  perifh,  were  they 
to  receive  the  diftemper  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  infedtion.  Can  I  hefitate  then  about  ufing 
my  authority,  that  they  fhall  fubmit  to  the 
operation  as  fpeedily  as  their  preparation  will 
allow?  Surely  not:  and  I  will  fetthe  exam¬ 
ple  in  myfelf,  and  my  own  family, — For* 
I  fhall  not  only  hereby  preferve  fo  great  a 
majority  from  almoft  certain  death,  but  I 
fhall  add  to  the  happinefs  of  their  lives,  an 
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exemption  from  all  terror  of  the  diftemper 
hereafter. — Would  you  not  now  efteem  fuch 
a  prince  the  true  father  of  his  people,  and  fit 
to  be  trufted  with  sovereign  power?  A 
power,  which  in  all  governments,  of  what¬ 
ever  form,  muft  be  lodged  fomewhere,  and 
may  be  fairly  exercifed  with  the  fulleft  fcope, 
where  the  natural  rights  of  the  people  are 
not  unjuftly  dealt  by,  which,  in  the  cafe  we 
are  ftating,  it  were  eafy  to  fhew,  from  feveral 
fimilar  inftances,  that  they  are  not. 

From  our  defpotic  prince,  and  the  inte- 
reft  of  a  whole  kingdom,  let  us  now '  ftep 
into  private  life,  and  obferve  how  our  rea- 
foning  will  fuit  the  circumftances  of  a  more 
contracted  family. 

A  father  has,  I  think,  been  called  a  king 
in  his  own  houfe. — I  would  not  wifli  the 
faying  to  be  extended  to  that  enthufiaftic 
length,  which  fome  flatterers  have  ftretched 
the  doCtrine,  when  they  made  Adam,  by 
divine  appointment,  abfolute  in  his  own  fa¬ 
mily,  that  they  might  from  hence  compli¬ 
ment  their  favourite  aflfuming  princes  with  a 
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jure  divino  power  of  a&ing,  as  they  pleafed^ 
without  controul :  though,  in  a  more  mo- 
deft  fenfe,  a  parent  may  be  allowed  to  have 
a  governing  power,  as  he  has  the  conduct 
of,  perhaps,  feveral  helplefs  children,  whom 
he  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  into  be¬ 
ing,  and  whofe  good  he,  is  compelled  by 
every  rule  of  juftice  to  confult,  and  which, 
without  fome  degree  of  fuch  power,  he 
cannot  effectually  promote. 

Let  us  now  ffate  a  cafe  with  refpeCt  to  this 
fuperior  of  an  houfhold. — -If  he  has  feven 
children,  and  they  fhould  all  be  feized  with 
the  Small-pox  in  the  natural  way  of  infection, 
the  chance  againft  him  is  the  lofs  of  one,  and 
in  his  favour  the  recovery  of  fix.- — Suppofe 
him  to  have  an  hundred  children  $  for  while 
we  are  putting  cafes,  why  not  fuppofe  it  ?  And, 
fhould  they  all  have  the  Small-pox  in  the 
natural  way,  his  lofs,  on  the  calculation, 
would  be  about  fifteen  :  but,  if  he  inocu¬ 
lated  them,  the  hazard  will  be  no  more  than 
of  one,  perhaps  not  that.' — Can  it  be  faid 
then,  that  this  parent  has  no  right  to  aim  at 
this  fecurity  to  his  children,  but  muft  permit 
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them  to  rifque  every  danger  they  are  other- 
wife  expofed  to,  befides  fuffering  on  his  own, 
and  on  their  fide,  if  of  age  to  feel  it,  the  con¬ 
tinual  uneafinefs  which  is  wont  to  accompany 
them,  till  the  difeafe  is  paft  over,  when 
providence  has  put  fo  fair  a  remedy  in  his 
hands  to  obviate  fo  great  a  part  of  the  evil  ? 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  faid,  if  this  parent 
had  let  his  children  alone,  they  might  never 
have  the  diftemper  at  all :  To  this  it  is  replied, 
the  inftances  are  fo  few,  of  thofe,  who  pafs 
through  life  without  haying  the  Small-pox, 
that  the  precedents  can  fcarcely  be  allowed 
to  fuffice  for  the  objection :  and,  fo  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  underftood,  as  appears  from  this  flight 
inftance,  the  caution  which  almoft  every  fa¬ 
mily  ufes,  in  refilling  to  Hire  a  fervant,  who 
has  not  had  the  diftemper, 

%  > 

Should  it  be  objected:- — but  may  not  the 
patient  have  the  diftemper  afterwards  in  the 
natural  way,  notwithftanding  they  have  gone 
through  it  by  Inoculation  ?  I  anfwer,  poffw 
bly,  yes :  and,  fo  they  may  after  they  have 
had  it  in  the  natural  way,  for  any  thing  that 

reafon, 
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reafon,  abftradedly,  can  urge  to  the  con*1 
trary;  but  not  more  in  one  cafe  than  the 
other :  for,  it  is  by  obferyation,  not  by  rea- 
fon,  that  we  are  authorized  to  fay,  that  the 
Small-pox  is  not  produceable  a  fecond  time; 
and,  obfervation  has  not  fhewn  it  deferves 
to  be  more  apprehended  after  the  artificial 
than  the  natural  Small-pox,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
be  apprehended  fcarcely  at  all:  for  would 
one  fuch  inftance  in  three  or  four  thoufand, 
was  that  the  calculation,  which  I  prefume, 
it  by  no  means  is,  nor,  perhaps,  can  any  be 
made,  reafonably  excite  any  terror  of  a  fe¬ 
cond  fubjedion  to  the  diftemper. 

Or,  will  it  be  objeded,  May  not  fome 
other  diftemper  be  communicated  by  Ino¬ 
culation  befides  the  Small-pox?  To  this 
queflion  it  might  fuffice  fimply  to  reply 
in  the  negative,  and  call  upon  the  objedors 
to  fhew  the  affirmative:  for,  it  is  an  ob- 
jedion  fcarcely  prefumed  to  be  built  on 
any  known  and  well  attefted  fads:  and  we 
are  not  enquiring  what  may  be,  but  what 
is :  fo  that,  in  dealing  with  the  objedors  on 

this 
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this  head,  who  ought  to  bring  f^ir  proofs  if 
they  have  any,  we  might  argue  only  theo¬ 
retically  as  they  do,  and  the  reafoning,  even 
then,  I  am  well  convinced,  would  preponderate 
much  on  our  fide  of  the  queftion  :  but  we 
can  go  farther,  though  it  is  indeed  a  nega¬ 
tive  proof,  but  yet  not  without  weight,  and 
affert  on  the  authority  of  the  principal  Ino- 
culators,  that  no  fuch  fadts  have  come  to 
their  knowledge  in  many  hundred  cafes 
they  have  attended,  though  they  have  been 
acquainted  with  very  many  of  their  patients 
for  years  after.  And  there  is  a  cafe,  perfedily 
in  point,  in  which  through  an  accidental  ig¬ 
norance  of  a  fecret  difeafe  a  perfon  laboured 
under,  the  knowledge  of  which  came  out 
afterwards,  matter  for  Inoculation  was  taken 
from  him:  the  inoculated  patient,  a  young 
lady,  went  well  through  the  diftemper,  and 
to  the  end  of  many  years  which  have  fince 
intervened,  not  the  lighted:  fymptom  of  the 
collateral  difeafe  has  appeared. — The  cafe  is 
recorded,  among  fome  other  corroborating 
arguments  in  anfwer  to  this  very  objedtion  in 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick’s  diflertation  on  Inoculation 
publifhed  two  years  ago,  a  work  of  great 

merit, 
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merit,  and  capable  of  affording  much  me¬ 
dical  inftrudlion  to  fuch  practitioners  in  phy» 
fie,  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  ftudying 
clofely  the  doctrines  therein  contained.—* 
And,  within  thefe  few  days,  while  this  let¬ 
ter  was  tranfcribing  fair  to  be  fent  to  you,  a 
fmall,  but  fenfible  pamphlet,  called,  the 
grand  objections  to  Inoculation  confidered ,  fell 
into  my  hands,  in  which  five  cafes  are 
mentioned,  wherein  it  was  fully  known  af¬ 
terwards,  that  the  Sick  of  the  Small-pox, 
from  whom  matter  was  taken  for  Inocula¬ 
tion,  were  actually  affected  with  fcrophulous, 
fcorbutic,  and  other  chronical  difeafes,  and 
no  ill  effect  from  them  has  happened  to  the 
inoculated,  though  it  is  from  one,  to  five  or 
fix  years,  fince  the  Small-pox  was  commu¬ 
nicated. 

But  to  return  to  our  father  of  a  family.  I 
have  afked  whether  he  has  not  a  right  in 
him  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  this  very  important  point?  And  to 
illuftrate  the  queftion  farther,  I  would  beg 
that  it  might  be  confidered,  what  he  con- 
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fents  to,  in  the  difpofal  of  his  children,  in 
fome  other  cafes* 

When  his  fon  arrives  at  the  fuitable  age, 
he  buys  him  a  commiffion  in  the  army,  not 
for  amufement,  and  parade,  I  prefume  $  but, 
that  he  may  really  ferve  his  country  in  war, 
when  he  is  called  upon.  Imagine  him  en¬ 
gaged,  with  twenty  thoufand  of  his  collegues, 
againft  the  fame  number  of  enemies ;  and 
ihould  the  difpute  be  warm,  what  think  you 
would  be  his  proportion  of  the  hazard  of 
being  (lain?* — not  to  mention  the  rifques  to 
his  life,  which  encampments  or  cantonings, 
in  marlhy,  or  other  unhealthy  fituations,  ex- 
pofe  him  to. — In  the  navy  the  dangers  are, 
perhaps,  not  fo  great  (fome  efteem  them 
greater)  though  fhould  he  get  into  a  general 
engagement,  or  even  with  Angle  fhips,  they 
are,  by  no  means,  contemptible  5  befides 
what  may  be  placed  to  the  account  of  ftorms, 
fea  difeafes,  or  other  accidents. — There  wants 
not  precifton  in  calculations  on  thefe  heads. 

• — The  hints,  I  offer,  being  only  to  illuftrate 
the  main  point  of  a  parent’s  being  juftified  in 

advifing. 
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advifing,  confenting,  or  decreeing,  for  his  fan 
in  matters  of  this  nature  ;  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  will  be  the  fame,  muiatis  mutandis ,  in 
all  cafes,— So  will  it  be  with  refpedt  to  per- 
fons  farther  advanced  in  life,  and  out  of  their 
parent’s  tuition :  for  what  a  parent  may  de¬ 
termine  for  his  child,  it  will,  1  believe,  not 
be  difputedj  that  every  man  may  for  himfelf. 

I  will  -fuppofe  you,  by  this  time,  fatisfied 
with  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding  in  a  pa¬ 
rent  towards  his  child: — in  every  private  per- 
fon  towards  himfelf:—- and,  that  it  is  alfo 
confident  with  found  national  policy,  or 
civil  prudence,  to  indulge,  nay  promote, 
perhaps  command,  the  practice  of  Inocula¬ 
tion.— Since,  if  all  now  living,  who  have 
not  had  the  Small-pox,  were  to  be  inocu¬ 
lated,  and  at  a  certain  age,  five  or  fix  years 
of  age  for  inftance,  every  one  e!fe  in  fuc- 
ceffion,  the  natural  difeafe  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  frnall  ddtrudtion,  as  fubjeds 
for  its  devaluation  would  be  wanting,  except 
among  thofe  of  the  under  age,  who  would 
be  lefs  liable  too,  unlefs  perhaps  during  the 
time  of  dentition,  to  danger,  both  from 
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their  manner  of  diet,  and  generally  milder 
temperament  of  body,  than  adults  frequently 
are. 

If  the  preceding  arguments,  and  the  con- 
clufions  drawn  from  them,  are  allowed  to 
be  juft,  we  may  certainly,  I  think,  infer 
farther,  that  no  man  need  entertain  any 
compunction  of  mind  about  Inoculation  on 
a  religious  account,  fince  it  would  be  abftird, 
nay,  in  my  opinion,  profane,  to  fuppofe  the 
all-wise  Being  offended  at  his  creatures 
for  confenting,  under  all  the  perfuaftons  of 
reafon,  and  with  every  honeft  intention,  to  a 
pra&ice,  which  appears  fo  productive  of  good 
to  mankind :  and  under  which  we  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  difcovering  as  much  dependance  upon 
providence,  and  refignation  to  the  divine 
will,  as  any  one  poflibly  can,  in  waiting  for 
the,  fo  much  more  to  be  dreaded,  event  of 
the  diftemper  received  in  the  natural  way. 

But  perhaps  I  exprefs  myfelf  too  ftronglv : 
I  do  not  mean  to  cenfure  thofe  who  differ 
from  us  in  opinion  on  this  practice,  if  that 
difference  is  really  the  refult  of  fober  re¬ 
flection. 
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flection,  and  conviction  of  mind,  and  not 
of  a  fpirit  of  cavil  and  contradiction.  1 
would  have  every  one  act  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  confcience,  and  think 
nothing  reproachable,  but  the  want  of  a 
calm  and  deliberate  examination  of  the  fub- 
ject,  taking  facts  and  experience,  not  hypo- 
thefis,  for  our  guide. 

The  Bifhop  of  Worcefter  has  expreffed 
himfelf,  on  fome  of  thefe  points,  with  great 
force,  and  true  chriftian  benevolence,  in  his 
preface  to  the  feventh  edition  of  his  fermon 
beforementioned.  —  The  quotation,  1  am 
fare,  will  give  you  fatisfaction, 

c  I  beg  leave,  faith  he,  to  obferve  that, 
*  in  all  the  important  actions  of  human  life, 
c  fcarce  any  maxim  can  tend  more  to  the 
€  fatisfaction  and  quiet  of  the  mind  than,  un« 

4  der  a  due  dependance  upon  divine  provi- 
4  dence,  to  acquiefce  in  the  cpnfequences  of 
4  any  refolution  taken  with  mature  and  impar- 
4  tial  deliberation.  This  fentiment  is  com- 
c  palfionately  offered,  to  prevent  that  torment- 
f  ing  uneafinefs  and  felf-condemnation,which 
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*  one  has  feen,  with  fo  much  pity  and  cob** 
c  cerft,  difturbing  the  minds  of  parents  un« 
€  der  any  unfortunate  event,  when  they 
c  really  acted  for  the  belt.  The  injunction 
c  given  by  the  great  apoflle  of  the  Gen- 

*  tiles,  is  truly  benevolent,  as  well  as  reli- 
c  gious:  “let  every  man  be  fully  per  funded 
“  in  his  own  mind”  c  And,  when  this  is, 
‘  the  cafe,  adting  in  purfuance  of  fuch  con- 
€  vidtion,  Ihould  create  no  uneafinefs.  Events 
c  are  in  the  hands  of  providence.  Mankind 
£  can  only  do  what,  upon  full  confederation, 

*  appears  wifeft  and  belt  at  the  time  of  a<3> 
c  ing  j  and  fhould  only  reproach  themfelves 
£  when  they  do  or  forbear  any  thing  con- 

*  trary  to  prudence,  and  their  fedate  judg- 
c  ‘mentf 

Many  other  excellent  fentiments  on  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  fubjedt,  might  be  quoted, 
both  from  the  preface  and  the  fermon  • — • 
from  the  latter  I  fhail  take  leave  to  produce 
the  following,  which  much  deferves  the  at¬ 
tention  of  thofe  who  objedt  to  Inoculation,  yet 
make  no  fcruple  of  fuffering  their  children 
to  remain  among,  or  even  profeffedly  carry- 
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ing  them,  fometimes  too  I  doubt,  unpre* 
pared,  to  other  children  lick  of  the  Small* 
pox. 

c-  It  is  needlefs,  fays  the  Bifinop,  to  enter 
4  into  a  difquifition,  which  is  the  propereft 
4  method  of  defignedly  raifmg  this  diforder 
€  in  the  human  frame;- — by  carrying  the 
4  perfon  that  is  to  receive  it,  to  the  contagi- 

■  ous  fleams  or  effluvia,— or  bringing  to  him 
4  the  infeded  matter.— Religious  difficulties, 
4  if  any  ftill  remain  concerning  a  pradice, 
4  that  has  preferred  fo  many  lives,  and  pre- 

■  vented  the  heavieft  grief  in  fo  many  fami- 
4  lies,  are  exadly  the  fame  in  either  method 
4  of  voluntary  communication  ;  for  ffis  no 
4  more  invading  the  prerogative  of  heaven, 
4  to  occalion  one  eafy  and  voluntary  convey- 
c  ance  of  the  infedion  than  another, 
*  r&e.  &c,’ 

■  * 

And  as  to  the  medical  reafons  on  this 
head ;  that  the  artificial  is  to  be  preferred  to 
the  natural  way  of  infedion,  feems  ftrongly 
conclufible  from  this  one  circumftance,  that 
the  lungs  and  brain  are  as  much  as  poffible 

fecured 
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fecured  from  the  reception  of  the  contagious 
{beams  when  we  inoculate,  but  in  the  acci¬ 
dental  way  of  communication,  they  are  the 
principal  channels,  through  which  the  infec¬ 
tious  effluvia  are  immediately  introduced. 

But  it  is  high  time,  Sir,  to  releafe  you 
from  the  attendance  this  long  epiftle  has  im- 
pofed  upon  you:  it  has  really  from  day  to 
day  fo  fwelled  upon  my  hands,  that  it  feems 
to  be  grown  into  a  volume  almoft.  But  I 
was  willing,  if  in  my  power,  to  give  you 
compleat  fatisfadtion,  and  think  I  have  not 
omitted  any  thing  materially  neceffary  to  be 
cpnfidered:  you  will  therefore,  I  make  no 
doubt,  for  the  fake  of  my  good  intention, 
forgive  the  long  penance  I  have  enjoined  you. 
To  fay  the  truth,  the  fubjedt,  which  I  at  firft 
hefitated  fomewhat  about  engaging  in,  grew 
gradually  entertaining  to  me,  and  led  me  on 
with  more  eagernefs  than  I  expedted:  and, 
when  the  impetus ,  you  know,  is  upon  one, 
it  is  not  always  eafy  to  reftrain  it,  though 
one  has  fometimes  reafon  enough  to  wifh 
that  its  urgings  were  lefs  prevailing.— 

Left 
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Left  therefore  I  fhould  get  again  into  the 
ftrain  of  writing,  I  fhall  cut  my  difcourfe 
fhort  at  once,  and  conclude  with  alluring 
you  that,  I  am, 

♦ 

London,  Nov.  5,  Dear  Sir, 

I75&- 


Tour  fincere,  and  ajfeSiknate , 


Humble  fervant t 

D.  C. 
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POSTSCRIP  T. 

A  FTER  expreffing  my  ccnfcioufnefs 
of  having  already  written  too 
long  a  letter,  and  apologizing  for  it,  you 
will  imile,  I  am  fure,  at  my  fpinning  it  out 
to  a  frill  greater  length  under  the  guife  of  a 
pofifcript.  But  fmce  finifhing  the  foregoing 
pages,  I  have  been  reading  oyer,  with  fome 
attention,  and  no  fmall  pleafure,  a  pamphlet 
on  this  fubjedt,  publifhed  Jaft  year.— From 
the  fatisfadfion  it  gave  me,  I  was  induced  to 
think  a  few  extradts  would  be  well  received 
by  you  ;  and  as  they  will  ferve  befides  to 
give  weight  to  fome  dodtrines  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  1  jfihal!  have  the  iefs  need  to  excufe 
tnyfeif,  for  giving  you  this  additional  trou¬ 
ble* 


This  treatife  is  called,  a  difcourfe  on  Inocu¬ 
lation  ,  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  the  24th  of  April,  1754, 
by  Monk  la  Condamine* 


This 
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This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  three 
inembers  of  that  academy,  who  made  that 
laborious  expedition,  fome  few  years  finte„ 
to  the  equator,  to  meafure  the  firft  degrees 
of  the  meridian,  by  that  means  to  afcertain 
the  real  figure  of  the  earth ;  as  is  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Maty,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation 
of  this  difcotlrfe  from  the  French. 

In  this  preface  of  Dr.  Maty’s,  we  find 
this  fenfible  obfervation. — £  The  very  diffe- 
c  rent  reception  Inoculation  met  with,  among 
*  fome  un-enlightned  Afiatics  and  Ameri- 
c  cans,  and  among  the  civilized  inhabitants 
€  of  one  of  the  mo  ft  confiderable  nations  in 
c  Europe,  may  teach  us  .not  to  think  reafon 
c  confined  to  any  fpot  of  ground.  It  has 
c  been  many  times  obferved,  and  cannot  be 
c  too  often  repeated,  that  un-aflifted  nature 
£  is  a  much  furer  guide  to  truth,  than  the 
c  greateft  learning  attended  with  prejudice 
£  and  paffion.’ 

Mr.  la  Condamine,  fpeaking  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  our  royal  family  being  inoculated, 

&  makes 
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makes  a  remark  fomevvhat  fatyrical  upon 
our  nation,  though,  perhaps,  too  true.— 

€  This  brought,  fays  he,  the  method  into 
£  vogue  and  repute;  however,  this  example, 
€  which,  any  where  elfe,  would  at  once  have 

*  fettled  and  fpread  a  pradtice  fo  conducive 

*  to  the  good  of  mankind,  rather  obftrudted 

*  its  progrefs  in  a  divided  country,  where 
e  reafon,  though  fupported  by  experience,  is 
c  no  fooner  adopted  by  one  party,  but  it  is 
5  thwarted  by  the  other/ 

However,  he  makes  us  fome  amends  by 
hinting  that  his  own  countrymen  are  not 
much  freer  from  this  fpirit  of  oppoiition* 
Speaking  of  Inoculation,  as  flourilhing  in 
Turkey,  and  countenanced  and  improved  in 
England,  but  oppofed  in  France,  he  adds, 
4  but  with  fome  people  any  remedy  coming 

*  from  Turkey,  and  well  received  in  a  Pro- 
c  teilant  country,  does  not  fo  much  as  de- 
c  ferve  an  examination.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the 
c  too  common  prejudice  againft  whatever 
c  is  lingular  and  new,  got  the  better  of  rea- 
c  fon/ — I  fancy  Frenchmen  would  tell  their 
minds  pretty  freely,  both  about  political  and 

religious 
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religious  matters,  if  they  were  not  afraid  of 
excommunications,  and  lettres  de  Cachet. 


The  opponents  of  Inoculation  in  France 
feem  to  have  been  pofleffed  with  as  wild 
imaginations  as  fome  of  our  countrymen : 
he  mentions  one  of  them,  and  a  phyftcian 
too,  after  this  manner: — £  We  are  not  to 
c  wonder  that  the  Inoculation  of  a  diftemper 
*  in  an  human  body  fhould  appear  criminal 
£  to  him,  who  feems  to  think  the  practice 
c  of  it  on  trees  unwarrantable.  His  argu- 
€  ments  (viz.  againft  inoculating  the  Small- 
£  pox)  are  thefe/  C£  Its  antiquity  is  not  fuf- 
£C  ficiently  known. — The  operation  refts 
€C  upon  falfefad:s. — -It  is  unjuft,  void  of  art, 
£C  deftitute  of  Rules. — It  doth  not  carry  off 

€C  the  variolous  matter. — It  has  a  double 

\ 

cc  ftamp  of  reprobation. — It  runs  counter 
€C  to  the  creator’s  views.— It  doth  not  pre- 
vent  the  natural  Small-pox. — It  is  con- 
<c  trary  to  the  laws. — It  bears  no  likenefs  to 
cc  phyfic  5 — and,  favours  ftrongly  of  ma- 
gic.”  ‘  This,  fays  he,  is  a  fpecimen  of 
s  the  book,  and  of  the  reafoning  of  our 
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*  moft  learned  and  celebrated  Anti-Inocu^ 

c  lator.’ 

He  tells  us  of  the  artifice,  c  of  the  Greek 
c  inoculating  woman,  in  ingratiating  herfelf 
c  with  the  clergy,  who  fupplied  her  with  a 
c  prodigious  number  of  fubjedts  to  inocu- 
f  late,,5  and  this  fhe  did  c  by  accompanying 
f  the  operation  with  many  fuperftitious  ce- 
c  remonies,  and  with  the  oblation  of  wax 
c  tapers. — A  fure  method  of  gaining  the 
fandtion  of  bigotted  and  avaritious  priefts. 

In  anfwer  to  the  queftion,  whether  Ino- 
elation  prevents  the  natural  infection,  he 
quotes  fcveral  proofs  of  the  affirmative  from 
books  publifhed  in  England.  c  Inoculated 
c  children,  lays  he,  have  been  frequently 
‘  fuffered  to  keep  company  with  others  who 
c  have  had  the  natural  difiemper  without 
c  catching  it  again.- — A  woman,  one  of  the 
fix  criminals  in  Newgate,  on  whom  the 
c  experiment  of  Inoculation  was  firft  made, 
c  after  her  recovery  nurfed  more  than  twenty 
l  perfons  under  the  Small-pox,  and  yet  fuf- 

c  fered 
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*  fered  nothing  from  the  infection  j^-and 
f  feveral  perfons  formerly  inoculated,  had 
c  been  again  inoculated  without  producing 
-  the  diftemper.— A  malefactor,  who  had 
e  had  the  Small-pox  in  the  natural  way,  was 

*  inoculated,  and  a  greater  quantity  than 
£  ufual  of  the  variolous  matter  was  made  ufe 
c  of,  but  without  effeCt.’— Dr.  Maty,  whom 
I  mentioned  before,  as  having  tranliated  this 
difcourfe  of  Monf.  la  Condamine’s,  informs 
us  in  a  note  on  this  head,  c  that  he  lately 
s  tried  this  experiment  on  himfelf,  and  the 
c  event  was  the  fame,  viz*  the  infection, 
£  though  conveyed  by  the  means  of  two  in- 
4  cifions,  had  no  effect:  upon  his  blood,  as 
f  it  had  been  fufficiently  defcecated  fifteen 
4  years  before  by  the  natural  Small-pox/ 
and  the  fame  fort  of  trial  was  made  on  the 
honourable  Mr.  John  Yorke,- — his  cafe  was 
peculiar.  €  He  was  inoculated  by  Mr.  Sear- 

*  geant  Hawkins,  at  the  age  of  twenty.— 
$  The  operation  brought  on  at  the  ufnal 

*  time,  the  inflammation,  and  fuppuratiori 
c  of  the  wound,  the  fwelling  of  the  arm, 
4  the  ficknefs,  fever,  and  all  the  fymptoms 

of  the  Small-pox,  but,  without  any  eru-t>~ 

c  tion  * 
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c  tion:  the  want  of  this  engaged  Mr.Yorke, 
c  though  he  was  well  allured  the  operation 
4  had  its  full  effeCt,  to  have  it  repeated.  But 
c  this  repetition  was  intirely  ineffectual ;  the 
f  wound  healing  up  immediately  as  a  mere 
€  fcratchf 

I  thought  it,  Sir,  much  worth  the  trouble 
of  tranfcribing  thefe  palfages,  as  they  mu  ft 
be  of  Angular  importance  towards  quieting 
the  minds  of  thofe,  who  may  retain  any 
doubts  about  their  fecurity  after  Inoculation 
againft  the  danger  of  a  fecond  infection  in 
the  natural  way. 

His  reply  to  another  objection,  c  That  the 
c  giving  a  difemper,  or  preventmg  it  in  one , 
c  who  in  the  order  of  providence  was  defined 
c  to  have  it ,  is  an  ujurpation  of  God's  right, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  juft  one. — 'This, 

£  fays  he,  is  the  objection  of  Fatalifts,  and 
c  rigid  Predeftinarians.  Does  a  reliance 
£  upon  providence  imply,  that  we  are  not 
c  to  prevent  thofe  evils  which  we  forefee, 
c  and  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
c  guard  againft  by  prudent  precautions. 

£  They, 
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s  They,  who  maintain  this  principle,  muft 
‘  if  they  ad:  confidently,  prohibit  preferva- 
c  tives  in  general,  and  all  remedies,  which 
€  tend  to  lefien  the  malignancy  of  any  di~ 
<  ftemper.  They  muft  follow  the  example 
€  of  the  Turks,  who  on  pretence  of  carting 
c  themfelves  upon  providence,  perifh  by 
c  thoufands  of  the  plague,  &c.  &c.’  But 
that  the  Turks  are  not  all  fuch  rigid  Fata- 
lifts,  we  may  learn  from  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Rollers  Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo  (pub- 
lifhed  this  year)  in  which  city  he  refided 
feveral  years. — c  Though,  fays  he,  the  Turks 
c  cannot,  on  account  of  their  religion,  do  if 
c  avowedly,  (it  being  lawful  for  them  to 
c  abftain  from  going  into  an  infeded  city, 

*  but  not  to  fly  from  one,  infeded  while 
c  they  are  in  it)  yet  fuch  of  them  as  have 
c  been  any  ways  converfant  with  the  Eu- 
c  ropeans,  and  are  not  mere  bigots,  either 

*  keep  at  home  on  pretence  of  being  indif- 
‘  pofed,  or  retire  to  fome  garden  for  change 

*  of  air,  if  their  affairs  will  not  admit  of 
€  their  going  abroad  to  fome  diftant  place 

*  where  they  imagine  the  difeafe  does  not 
c  reach.  A  journey  to  Mecca ,  on  pretence 
c  of  devotion,  is  their  moft  common  expe- 

c  dient/ 


(  +8  )  • 

s  dient/  Yon  fee,  Sir,  how  readily  people 
would  obey  the  dictates  of  right  reafon,  were 
they  not  reftrained  by  their  fuperflitions  and 
their  fears. 

I  have  intimated  in  one  part  of  my  let¬ 
ter  an  opinion,  that  Inoculation  might  b£ 
enforced  by  a  legiflative  power,  without 
injuflice  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  people. 
I  have  too  much  regard  to  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind  to  be  very  fanguine  on  this  head : 
but,  I  think,  Mr.  la  Condamine’s  anfwer  to 
the  objection,  £  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  eve r 

*  f°  Jmad  an  evil  to  produce  the  greatef  goodp 
gives  much  flrength  to  that  opinion.  c  This 
c  argument,  fays  he,  is  founded  on  a  mi- 
c  flake.  Suppofe  this  principle  is  ftridly  and 
c  generally  true  with  regard  to  moral  evil,  it 
c  will  by  no  means  hold  good  when  applied 
c  to  phyfical  evil.  It  is  certainly  lawful  to 
c  pull  down  a  houfe  to  fave  a  whole  town 
€  from  fire.  This  is  a  phyfical  evil,  which 
c  can  hardly  take  place  without  fome  degree 
c  of  moral  evil.  A  whole  province  is  laid 
c  under  water  to  prevent  the  tranfient  deva- 
€  flations  of  an  enemy.  Entrance  is  refufed 

*  into  an  harbour  to  a  finking  veffel  when 

‘  fupedted 


*  fufpeded  of  infedion...  In.  a  time  of 
c  plague  lines  are  drawn,  and,  though  hu- 
c  manity  fhudders  at  the  thought,  orders 
€  are  given,  without  fcruple,  to  fire  indiffe- 
€  rently  on  all  thofe  who  offer  to  pafs  them. 
c  Is  therefore  the  fmall  phyfical,  or  if  you 
c  will,  moral  evil  of  Inoculation,  to  be  com- 
c  pared  with  all  thefe  evils,  which  are 
‘  tolerated,  allowed  of,  authorized  by  all 


c  laws?* 

'  ;  • .  f  ;  ■  •'  -  r  • ; .  •> 


By  thefe  few  fpecimens  you  will  judge  of 
the  merit  of  this  difcourfe  of  Mr.  la  Con- 
damine’s and,  though  they  have  prolonged 
your  tafk  of  reading,  as  well  as  mine  of  tran- 
fcribing,  yet  I  perfuade  myfelf,  that  the  fa- 
tisfadion  you  will  receive  from  them,  and  the 
additional  force  they  give  to  the  whole  argu¬ 
ment,  will  make  your  part  no  more  unpleaf- 
ing  to  you,  than  mine  has  been  to  mej  and 
then,  I  fhall  be  far  from  repenting  the 'trou* 
ble  I  have  taken. 


’  v  y  %  ■  .  ,  '  ■  >, 

’  v  1  •  •  -  •  •  ..  -.‘Wi  ,  ' 

I  will  juft  give  you  one  or  two  paflages 
more,  which,  I  think,  ingenious  and  ftrik- 

H  ing. 


5°  3 

ing,  and  then,  in  good  earneft,  conclude, 


recommending  the  whole  treatife  to  your 
perufai.  < 


*“  SillUilt 


He  h&d  been  confidering  and  anfwering 

*  < ,  * 

fottie  other  objections,  and  at  length  comes 
to  the  following. — 9  But  the  charge,  fays  he, 
*  is  renewed/-—' u  Who  will  ever  perfuade  a 
M  tender  father  wilfully  to  give  his  only  fon 


<c  a  diftemper  which  he  may  poflibly  die 
<c  of?  Be  the  danger  ever  fo  fmall  to  which 
<c  he  expofes  him  by  Inoculation,  were  it 
but  one  in  an  hundred,  nay,  in  two  or 
<c  three  hundred  that  this  operation  is  fatal 
“  to,  as  is  fuppofed,  ought  he  voluntarily 
“  to  expofe  his  fon  to  this  danger  ?”  Yes, 
c  fure,  replies  he,  to  fave  him  from  one  in- 
c  finitely  greater.  If  prejudice  does  not 
€  totally  extinguifii  the  light  of  reafon  in 
€  the  father.  If  he  loves  his  fon  he  cannot 
*  helitate  a  moment.  This  is  not  a  quef*< 
%  tion  in  morality/  [7  am  not  cleary  by  the 
way ,  that  he  is  right  here ,]  c  it  is  a  matter  of 
%  calculation.  Why  fhould  we  make  a  cafe 
1  of  confcience  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic  ? 

<  A 


(  51  ) 

4  A  father  ought  to  avert  the  dangers  his 
4  fon  is  threatned  with,  and  if  he  cannot 
4  totally  preferve  him  from  them,  he  ought 

*  to  leffen  the  peril  as  much  as  poffible : 

*  upon  this  principle  ought  he,  or  ought  he 
4  not,  to  inoculate  his  fon  ?  To  decide  the 
4  queftion,  you  need  only  compare  the  ha- 
4  zards  the  child  runs  in  both  cafes.* 

And,  a  few  pages  farther  on,  after  fome 
calculations  of  the  different  event  of  the 
diftemper,  under  the  two  ways  of  commu¬ 
nication,  he  proceeds  thus: — c  let  us  endea- 
4  vour  to  illuftrate  this  important  truth,  by 
c  (hewing  it  in  a  new  light.— You)  are 
4  obliged,  we  fuppofe,  to  crofs  a  deep  and 
€  rapid  river  j  the  danger  of  being  drowned 
4  is  great,  if  you  fwim  over.  A  by-dander 
4  offers  you  a  boat.  If  you  reply,  you  had 
c.  better  not  go  over  at  all,  you  miftake  the 
4  ft  ate  of  the  queftion  j  for  you  are  under  a 
4  neceffity  of  reaching  the  oppofite  fhore ; 
4  you  have  therefore  no  other  choice,  but 
4  of  the  means.  This  is  the  cafe  of  the 
4  Small-pox.  It  is  common  to  all  mankind 

a  4  with' 


(  5*  ) 

9  \  *■  f  ?  p  + 

"*  '  "i  •  >  } 

4  with  very  few  exceptions.  Moft  of  us 

4  muft  crofs  the  river. .  Long  experience 

4  has  fhewn  that,  of  feven  who  venture  to 

* 

4  fwim  over,  one  is  carried  down  the  ft  ream: 
* 

•*  ■  ,*.  >  .  >  ' ^ .  ■  '  • '  •  .  f  * 

4  whereas,  not  one  in  an  hundred  is  loft  of 

.  v.  a  w.  £  x  4  ,  *  *  /  »  ■  w  /***  /  * 

4  thofe  who  to  over  in  the  boat.— Can 

o 

4  YOU  DELIBERATE  UPON  THE  CHOICE?' 


FINIS. 


